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A SECOND visit tothe Museum exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American sculpture 
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would overflow through the Museum 
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eign to the genius of our soil. Occasionally 
an American sculptor, in the name _ of 
“character,” quality,” 
> some other password, will 


“living ““de- 
mocracy,’ or 
produce and detend in his statue, if it be 
that of a woman, the 
heavy joints which belong by right to some 
peasant figure by Rodin or Meunier; or 
if it be that of a man, a great, gnarled, 
incredible hand filched straight from one of 
the immortal 
the female figures in bronze and marble 


thick ankles and 


Bourgeois de Calais. But 
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for some obscure human reason or other 
“men want dug up again’; and next 


that the best manner is that which scarcely 
shows as a manner at all, but 
granted as 

more important, the matter and the 


Thus Mr 


appeal scarcely less than that of her more 


spirit 


accomplished bronze sister 
with her acquired archaistic ac 
Mr. Evans’s richly satisfving Golden Hour 
moment's thought t 


vou do not give a 
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shown in. this exhibition 
would indicate that our sculptors are not 
highly preoccupied with what is gnarled, 
unhappy, tortured. Whether given to the 
“new manner” or the old, Instinct- 
ively express blitheness, beauty, majesty, 
vehemently deny that 
ugliness alone, if intense enough, can con- 
ler power upon a work of art. So too 
would Rodin; but his thick-and-thin 


disciples are sometimes less discreet. As 


contemporary 


they 


serenity Phe 


to “manner,” much might be said besides 
these two obvious truths: first, that the 
newest manner is only the oldest, or at 
least the longest forgotten at the date of 
a thing which 


its resuscitation, it being 
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manner. Nor does that subject once 
to vou, In contemplating 
Young Sophocles, 
the vear 1885. 


OCCUT 
Donoghue’s 
a splendid Carrv On ot 


ADELINE ADAMS 


ALBERT P. RYDER 


PICTURES 


AND 


HIS 


| Hk memorial exhibition of the paint 
ings of Albert P. Ryder 
on April 14, has been extended for one 
week, through Sunday, April 21 

The following notice, written by 
Péne du Bois and printed in the New York 
March 11, Is 


scheduled to close 


Gru 


Evening Post of reprinted 


Is taken for 
accompaniment of something 


Frv’s Unfinished Figure has an 


Maidenhood, 
ent. In 
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here with the kind the 
writer 
. here are 


loan exhibition of the work of the late 


permission oft 


forty-eight canvases in the 


\l- 


bert P. Ryder at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, enough to fully comprehend 
the girth of the man, to understand his 
strain, powers, and limitations, the senti- 
mental and romantic journey that he 
made through the world. The 


cataloguers have ticketed him variously, 
romanticist, and 
He was all these 

was to be 


Moonlight 


called him a symbolist, a 
merely a 


and 


colorist. and 
alone. If he 


his 


none 
the 


mof;re, 


judged on content of 


Cove—one of the strongest of his works 
it could be settled that he was a realist, 
comparable to Winslow Homer, signalls 


able to weigh the portent of tacts 


‘It is not easy or it Is impossible to 
ticket genius. We could say, making a 
generalization that would fit no more 


accurately than do most generalizations, 
that he was of the strain of the colorists, 
and, following the theory of the English 


being ; 


critic, L. March Phillips, that 
colorist, he worked by intuition. But 
going over those pictures we shall find 


Florizel and 
The Flving 
said to 


subjects like the Joan of Arc, 
Perdita (The Winter's Tale) 
Dutchman, Diana's Hunt, Jonah 


be his masterpiece—Desdemona, Macbeth 
and the Witches, Siegfried and the Rhine 


Maidens: and could show that, like the 
purely literary pre-Raphaelites or any 
actor or any illustrator, he was content 


to borrow his subjects al second hand 


and through, if this is not too simple, 
such an intellectual process as reading. 
Yet the answer to these subjects is that 


stronger than 
thinks of De- 


the strongest of us 1s not 
our epoch. No one to-day 
lacroix as a painter of historical subjects, 
like the French military painters who 
came a little later, vet Delacroix painted 
[he thought of the great 


out of books. 


French romanticist in connection with 
Ryder will come definitely in such a pic- 
ture as The Coustance—a subject  bor- 
rowed out of the Man of Law’s tale by 


Chaucer, and, in the Passing Song of 
some much more sentimental Englishman. 


“Ryder, living the life of a recluse in 
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an ugly littlhke room, in an_ undesirable 
location—quite apart from the activities 
of the city and of the world 
to absorb something of the notions that 
are passing in the minds of other paint- 
It is true that he was, superficially, 
behind the time, just as he is, profoundly, 
of any time. The subject matter is quite 
Insignificant in any final summing up, and 
the language also. Its language is that 
of the colorist because its forms are dic- 
tated by color’s just as are the 
forms of Byzantine architecture as they 
are shown in St. Sophia or the church of 
Ravenna or of the corpulent women in 
It has been Said 
even by people 


vet managed 


CTs. 


needs 


the canvases of Rubens. 
that he could not draw 
who were quite sympathetic with his ex- 
pression. This deduction is of course the 
academic one which upholds Greek art 
as the standard of drawing. But Greek 
art is really another matter the standards 
of which are not at all applicable to 


this one, for it is an art in which there 


is no color at all, or, rather, in’ which 
the color is not an integral part of the 
form. 


“Ryder drawing as the Greeks did would 
have done so at the sacrifice of his color. 
He could not do that. Neither could he, 
though he sometimes worked objectively, 
as in the Moonlight Cove or the tender 
little Gay Head, adhere to a report of 
those literal facts which are the care 
of the conscientious objective painters. 
Nature meant so much more to him. 
There were deep significances hiding be- 
hind the clouds which he painted so often 
as ominous and rea- 
for dread in 
Perhaps he was superstitious. He 
religious in the Christian 
that he believed in 
because he reported 


isolated masses, a 


son the tenseness of a still 
night. 
religious 
am sure 
miracles, and not 
the story of Jonah, even if this does im- 


Was 


sense. | 


press one as the culmination of a sin- 
cere belief. He is naive at almost. all 
times. Indeed, in this work there is not 


sophistication 
He worked 


a single suggestion of 
not even in craftsman sense. 
for years on some of these canvases, and 
would appear to the reviewer to 


have fumbled his way along in every one 


casual 


; 
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The brush strokes are never 
decisive. The designs are never rigid. 
“He is as mystic as Mervon, described 
as “the mad etcher of Paris,” and a great 
deal less concise and normal in his pres- 
entations. Mr. Burroughs writes that he 
is of the company of Blake, Coleridge, 
and Poe among others, but he never really 
was as intellectual as any of these three. 
He felt his way along as he moved, much 
as might a blind man. In his tenderness 
he is perhaps the best example that we 
have of a pronounced American tendency. 


of them. 
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quite content to remain there. This land- 
scape is indeed much too strongly felt to 
account for the weakness of the too sen- 
timental figures which appear as if by 


accident or afterthought in a corner of it.”’ 
VISHNL 

A WORK of art—let us land- 
Scape painting, a view of green meadows 

may interest even those who are insensitive 


to beauties of form and color. \ senti- 
mentalist, so afflicted, may be reminded of 


SaV a 








EXHIBITION OF 
For an idea of that which is meant here 
one has but to turn to such of the earlier 
pictures as In the Stable, Roadside Meet- 
ing, The White Horse, and Mending Har- 
ness, Which, to no mean extent, are pre- 
cursors of the manifestation that was to 
come with the work of Arthur B. Davies. 
There is childlike purity in this tender- 
ness which is essentially sweet, a quality 
which defeats the end of the usual col- 
orist. which, Renoir and Rubens, 
Is sensuousness and in the last stages 
senility. Though Ryder has given’ us 
some fat figures in these little canvases, 
he has given many figures counter- 
balance—like those of the Forest of Arden, 
which seem to have been born within the 
covers of an English romance and been 


as in 


as a 
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RYDER 


BY ALBERT P. 


and find 
pleasure, or the reverse, In the memories 
which the painting awakens. The 
the artist received for the picture may jolt 
a materialist into admiration. A moralist 
may be pleasantly stimulated by the pas- 
toral scene to meditate upon the virtues of 
the simple life. With 
picture-viewing by the Philistine, we have 


his ‘““bovhood days on the farm,’ 


price 


these results of 
no quarrel, 

But harm is done when those who are in- 
capable of experiencing an aesthetic emo- 
tion, set themselves up in judgment upon 
art, and confuse their liking or disliking 
of the illustrative elements in a work of 
art with its artistic merits. Indian sculp- 
ture, for example, has been grossly maligned 
writers who have permitted 


by certain 
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their abhorrence of the abnormalities of CRETAN REPRODUCTIONS 


divinities, to blind them to the great (| all the fabrics of Cretan potter 


beauty of decoration to be tound tn the the .nost striking 1s undoubtedly the poly- 
nediaeva rt of Indi Whether a god — chrome fabric of the Middle Minoan period 
has two arms or six has nothing to do with about 2200-1000 B. ¢ This remarkabl 
the artistic value of the work of art, pr ware has hitherto been represented in our 
led tl rl made th fr collection by only a tew tragments: but 
nal limbs ar ral part of his design we have now been able to acquire excellent 
\nd after why should we be offended b reproductions of twelve typical examples 
Hindu god with three heads and six arms which satisfactorily fill this gap in our 
ls our familiar cherub, whose physical Cretan material In looking at thes 
reduced to a head pair O brilhantly colored pots, often of tantasti 

WINGS, al oser to nature shapes, we feel immediately that we are in 
I hese remarks art — i period of expert 

’ mentation. In shape 

x hil mn n color scheme, in 
month, Room design, and in_ the 
of R nt Accessions occasional introduc- 
t remarkable ex tion of relief decora- 
impleof Indian s« tion, the potter is 
I tel ACE red clearly feeling his wa\ 
Museut not following an 

[hey are intended to established 9 schem« 


Indeed, the Middk 





hat heathen idol Minoan potter 
ma Iso be a work Stands midway _ be- 
of art tween the primitive 

The sculptur coo geometric ware of 
high relief executed in POLYCHROME VASE FROM KNOSSOS the Early Minoan 
greenish black ston age, When the designs 
represents the god Vishnu with two com- — were purely linear, and the famous natural- 
panions. Thelittlefiguresintheupper part — istic stvle of the Late Minoan period, in 
ft the relief represent the ten avatars of Which the designs imitate natural objects 
Vishnu. Called the Preserver, the Pillar of This gradual evolution from one stvle to 
the Universe, Vishnutypities thought-power — the other 1s evident in the mixed character 
and the balancing force between the contend- — of Middle Minoan motives. Side by side 
ing powers of good and evil. The relief with circles, dots, spirals, zigzag lines, and 


l 1 


measures 615 Inches in height by 28 inches in other purely geometric patterns, we find 


width. It comes from a temple at Kikker: features copied from vegetable and marine 
in the Mysore district (Southern India subjects, such as leaves, rosettes, shells, 
whence it was removed to England in the fish, and sea grass Ihe naturalistic de- 
early vears of the nineteenth centur\ signs, once introduced, evidently found 
[his temple, perhaps one of the least universal favor, for they became the dom 
known of some seven or e:ght of the san nant style of Cretan pottery throughout 
style in this district, was erected In 1171, so — the rest of its career The same cannot be 
that the sculpture may be assigned to the © said of the polychrome coloring. However 
last quarter of the twelfth century Asa effective and gay this variegated scheme 
typical example, in excellent preservation, | was, with designs in white and many shades 


of the finest mediaeval Indian sculpture in f red on a black ground, the Cretans tired 
the so-called Chalukvan style, this relief of it eventually; and in the next period tt 
Is a very important and desirable acces- disappeared before the more sober and 
sion J.B popular dark-on-light, monochrome deco- 
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ration. What inspired the polychrome style 


Is a matter of conjecture There are no 
I-gyptian vases of the period which could 
have served as models; but the 
that the Cretan potters took their clue 
from the variegated stone vases which were 


suggestion 


popular both in Egypt and in Crete at 
this time may be well founded 

The provenances of the vases trom which 
our material is copied are Knossos, Kam- 
ares, Phaistos, Hagia Triada, and Vasiliki, 
thus including both palace and minor sites 
of Crete. The most impressive piece is 
undoubtedly the large vase with spout and 
two handles from Knossos, with its splen- 
did decoration of scrolls and leaf motives 
illustrated on page 86. The manner in 
which the design is arranged on the surface 
of the vase shows fine decorative feeling 
that sense for right spacing, in fact, which 
the Minoan artist shared with the classical 
Greek. The two round cups of “tea-cup’ 
form (see figure below) are typical exam- 
ples from Kamares, the famous cave on 


Mount Ida where large quantities of thi 


pottery were found, and after which it ts 
often called “‘Kamares”’ ware. The finish 
and eggshell thinness of some of these cups 
have given them a conspicuous place in 
ancient pottery. 

\ jug from Hagia 


dots and horns, and a cup from Phaistos 


Triada, with ragsed 


with a charming shell decoration (both 
shown below) illustrate the tendency of the 
Middle Minoan artist to mix relief with 
painted ornament. Such fanciful combina- 
tions did not, however, become permanent, 
and were abandoned in the next period. 
Iwo reproductions of vases of the Late 


Minoan period (one from Knossos, the 
other from Hagia Triada) are typical 
examples of Cretan pottery during its 
greatest period. A number of other good 
examples in our collection are shown in the 
Classical Wing, First Room, Case U. In- 
stead of the vivid polyvchromy of former 
days, the designs are painted in brownish 
black on the buff color of the clay; instead 
of the mixed repertoire characteristic of 
Middle Minoan times, the motives. are 
purely naturalistic—lilies on the Knossos 
vases, ferns on the Hagia Triada example. 
Phe stvlistic quality of these designs places 
them in the second Late Minoan period, 
about 1500-1350 B. C 

In addition to this pottery, our new ac- 
cessions include reproductions of some 
highly interesting ivory” seals, recently 
found by Mr. Xanthoudides at Messara, 
Several of these are in the forms of 


Crete 
animals and human beings, and can be 
related to similar Egyptian ma- 
terial.! The engraved designs, however, 


c le sely 


are of Cretan, not Egyptian stvle, so that 
the seals are clearly not importations, but 
local manufactures \n attractive design, 
characteristic of the seafaring Cretans, Is a 
ship sailing the sea, followed by dolphins. 
\ diminutive vase with a pattern of spirals 
shows Cretan miniature work at its 
best. 

All these reproductions are temporarily 
shown in the Room of Recent Accessions, 
and will later be placed with the other 
Cretan material in the First Room of the 
new Classical Wing 

G. M.A. R 


See P. E. Newberry, Scarabs, pp. 85 fi 
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IN MEMORIAM 


MRS. JOHN CROSBY BROWN 


THE death of Mrs. John Crosby Brown 
at her home on February 15 marks the 
turning of another leaf in the closing chap- 
ter of the early history of the Museum. 

Mrs. Brown, who before her marriage 
was Miss Marv E. Adams, was a direct 
descendant of William Bradford, the second 
Governor of Plymouth, and a daughter of 
the Rev. William Adams, D.D., LL.D., for 
many vears the President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. In 1864 she married 
John Crosby Brown of the banking firm of 
Brown Brothers, who at the time of his 
death in had since served as 


LQOQO 1QO5 


Treasurer on the Museum Board of Trus- 
tees, to Which Board he was first elected 
in 1803. 

In 1884, some ten years after Mr 


Brown’s first connection with the Museum, 
Mrs. Brown became actively interested in 
the study of musical instruments, having 
about that time acquired several beautiful 
Italian specimens for the music room of her 
home on Orange Mountain. The interest 
thus awakened readily developed under the 
stimulus of a natural inclination for collect- 
ing and a mind that responded to the in- 
spiration of large undertakings. In 1880, 
the collection, having outgrown its original 
purpose, was presented to the Museum. 
The original gift has since been augmented 
by additional specimens and today the 
Crosby Brown Collection ranks second to 
none and numbers over thirty-six hundred 
Instruments, a living monument to a wo- 
man’s unswerving devotion to an ideal—the 
establishment of an educational center 
for musical students of her own and future 
£enerations. 
Endowed with a 
heritage and a spirit deeply religious—a 
spirit undaunted by the burden of a highly 


brilliant intellectual 
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sensitive physique—she approached life’s 
problems with a steadfast vision focused 
upon a horizon that reached far beyond the 
narrow confines of human_ limitations: 
thus equipped, and blessed with a marvel- 
ous power of endurance and a vitality that 
fed the springs of an indomitable spirit, 
with a mind that could visualize the com- 
pleted plan in its entirety and yet remain 
unwarped by its minutiae, she followed 
the growth of her collection with an ab- 
sorbing interest, and through the codpera- 
tion of museums, consuls, agents, friends, 
and missionaries in corner of the 
globe, was able to bring together an 
torical series complete in every detail. 

lo her the life and development of the 


every 
his- 


Museum were a constant delight, its every 
phase a matter of personal interest, and 
many of its personnel recall with a glow of 
pleasure the genial hospitality of Bright- 
hurst with its glorious summer rose garden 
and its autumnal greeting of chrvsanthe- 
mums. 

Of the wealth of her rich personality she 
eave unstintedly to all who were favored 
with her friendship; to lighten another's 
burden was her greatest joy and her voice 
ever a note ol hope and cheer 
Her death will be deeply lamented by a 
far-reaching circle of friends, to many of 
her companionship has offered a 
into the fundamentals that 


carried 


whom 
closer insight 
to such her friend- 


make life worth while 


ship was a benediction, an intimate associa- 
tion never to be forgotten, a loss that can- 
not be expressed in terms of rhetoric. 

To the Museum, where her work reflects 
the nobility of her ideals, the removal 
from the field of its activities of a Benefactor 
so whole-heartedly devoted to its Interests 
can only be noted with sincere regret 
She is survived by six children 
are numbered among the Museum Fellows 
in Perpetuity F.M 


all of whom 


0 
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AN EXHIBITION OF CHIL- 
DREN'S WORK IN: DESIGN 


FROM the press of the Jewish Publi- 
ation Society of America has recently com 
book of stories, translated from the mod- 
ern Hebrew writer, Judah Steinberg, and 
entitled The Breakfast of the Birds, which 
illustrated with astonishing success by 
child This delightful innovation in the 
illustrating of children’s books 1s telling 


example of the unusually good work in 


design done by children from three to six- 


teen vears of age under the instruction 
ot Miss Deborah Kallen, who is connected 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


with the 
These drawings and other examples show- 
Ing the same naive charm and real appreci- 


ation of the principles of design have 


been shown in one of the class rooms of 
the Museum from March 25 to April 8 
Miss Kallen, in explaining her methods 
of teaching to writer for the Boston 
Transcript, said: “ The teaching of art 
anywhere should lead to an interest in and 
understanding of art. Its purpose should 
be education: social and ethical. By edu- 
cation in art | do not mean a knowledg: 
of facts and incidents about works of art, 
assorted in the order of the date of their 
occurrence. That would be history, with- 
out art. By art education | mean training 
in a systematic and logical progression, 
In the underlying principles of the tech- 
nical performance of works of art. No 
matter what the means of expression may 
be, such an education should give one at 
least a well-developed reasoning power 
within the bounds and limitations of the 
principles of art. Developing the power ot 
reason together with experience in_ tech- 
nical performance must lead to apprecia- 
tion and aesthetic discrimination. This 
is the purpose of my work with children; 
to develop through the medium of the art 
of drawing and painting that sense of order 
which will enable them to discern and 
understand order in all works of art, what- 


ever the means of expression. Children 


QO 


] 


quickly realize that all human thought, 


In sounds, in shapes 


whether in language, 
or words, Is as Important as the one thought 
which they themselves express. Through 
this svstem of thought they learn the causes 


create 


that have induced other minds t 
works of art 
Miss WKallen’s instruction consists of 
three parts: pure design, story-telling de- 
sign, and museum study. These she de- 
Phe children begin 
and smallest form. of 


scribed as follows: 
with the simplest 
expression, the dot; the straight line, the 
straight line with angle; the area, or ‘spot.’ 
Within these lines they create examples of 
harmony, balance and rhythm. I follow the 
belief that children should first speak a lan- 
guage and think in it, before they read it 
When they have gained knowledge of thes¢ 
principles through the experience in perform- 
ing them, they are taken to the Museum. 

“The Museum study ts rather different 
In character and purpose from the pur 
design. From pure design the children 
learn to think and speak in terms of lines 
shapes and colors, while in the Museum 


they learn to read art The Museum is 
the laboratory where they gain technical 
knowledge. In the studies made at the 


Museum they read and analyze ‘the 
thoughts in lines, shapes and colors’ that 
other human minds have thought. Thus, 
unconsciously, they are influenced by good 
precedents.” 

In the story-telling design, the purpose 
is to develop the child’s natural pictorial 
imagination and to train his visual memory. 

\nother prool ol the success of this 
method of teaching is the quality that 1s 
manifested in the drawings the children 
make from their own experience, where 
they depict the life around them. As 
all types of children are included in these 
classes, the subjects are very varied, from 
a memory scene in France to a coal line 
or sugar line, the settlement playground, 
the alley with its inevitable clothesline, 
and the more fortunate sports as sliding, 
skiing, and coasting 
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PAINTINGS BY 
In a Shanghai shop 
black and = white 


Two. CHINESE 
LI LUNG-MIEN. 
two Sung paintings, 
drawings on scrolls, were seen last summer. 
The pieces had been reserved for the val- 
uable collection of Chinese paintings which 
Charles L. Freer forms for the Smithsonian 
Institution and gives to the nation: 

Through the helpful kindness of Mr 
Freer the Museum was able to acquire 
these two paintings. Both are of the Li 
Lung-mien type and, as far as our light on 
the subject allows us now to judge, by the 
master himself; both are of high quality 
and very beautiful. The larger and more 
Important one, also the finer, is attributed 
authorities to Tien tze 
It represents dif- 


by the Chinese 
Chin, a T’ang painter. 
ferent Lohans and holy men traveling on 
dragons, phoenixes, and peacocks to the 
Buddhist Heaven, where Buddha receives 
them surrounded by Bodhisattvas in an 
apotheosis of wonderful clouds and rays of 
light. Taking this early attribution for 
what later investigations may prove it to 
be, the picture is to us an excellent ex- 
ample of what we consider the art of Li 
Lung-mien. Some former owner has suc- 
cumbed to the temptation, so great to 
Chinese collectors, to refresh some of the 
faded lines; fortunately he was discreet 
and the few black retouches do not mar or 


QI 


hide the beauty of the original picture 
The delightfully drawn heads have been 
religiously spared and we can enjoy the 


spirited drawing of the heads of the anxious 
voung priests who feel none too safe on the 
backs of their unwonted and heavenly 
steeds, crowded together on their phoenixes 
and dragons, till they reach at the end of 
the picture the glory of heaven in a mar- 
velous composition of clouds and saints 

The second picture, more in the recog- 
Lung-mien stvle and certainly 
the stvle of the 


nized Li 
later in date, judging by 


Sung composition, represents a similar 
subject, but this time of Taoist saints 


traveling across the sea on equally unusual 


convevances to an island where an aristo- 
cratic and superhuman couple receives 
them. Here also the figures and faces are 


charmingly drawn in well-felt outlines, 
but more with charm than with the robust 
beauty we find in the first painting. Both 
pictures are now exhibited in Room 9, 
Wing E, near where the other Chinese 


paintings are shown in turns. 


ACQUISITIONS EXHIBITED IN THE PRIN1 
GALLERIES. Beginning April 17 there will 
be put on exhibition in the print galleries 
a selection of the prints acquired by the 


Museum through gift and purchase, with 
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the exception ol those in the Dick Collec- 
since the establishment of the De- 
partment of Prints in December, 1910. 
During the nearly a vear and a half that 
has elapsed since that time the Museum 


tion, 


has received many most interesting gifts, 
Which have been a silent but most effective 
the interest which collectors 
taken in its 


testimony ol 
and the public 
In purchasing, an attempt has been made 
to secure interesting examples of work in 


have work. 


the several graphic media from the times 
of the primitives down to the present day, 
man\ 
prints 


no effort having been made to get 
man, and few 
by men represented in the Dick Collection 
The Museum has 
pictures in all 


prints by any one 
having been bought. 
considered that printed 
media fall within the scope of the Depart- 
therefore pro- 
theory by 


ment of Prints, and has 
without 
which one kind of technique is regarded 
as being more artistic than another. There 
have thus entered the collection many line 
and number 
of important lithographs. 
fact that a printed picture Occurs as an 
illustration in a book has not prevented 


ceeded regard to any 


woodcuts, and a 
Moreover, the 


engravings 


its acquisition, and wherever possible it 
has been acquired in the book for which it 
was originally intended rather than sepa- 
sheet, as it 1s evident 


rately as a single 


that a book illustration torn from its orig- 
inal setting of type and printed page 
must suffer a definite loss in character. 


Further, the acquisitions include a number 
of prints of ornament, such, for example, 
as embroidery patterns by Durer, designs 
for cups and goblets by the Master of the 
Kraterography, Paul Flindt, and an anony- 
mous German sixteenth-century engraver, 
patterns of designs intended for the decora- 
tion of flat surfaces in the precious metals 
by several Renaissance hands, and a series 
of plates of hand mirrors by Etienne de 
Laune. The most important single group 
acquired during the period in question con- 
sists of the sixty-six lots of old prints ac- 
quired at the sale of the Earl of Pembroke’s 
collection, among them being many en- 
gravings and woodcuts of great rarity. 

lo give a complete list of the prints ac- 
quired or even of the names of artists repre- 
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sented is impossible within the limits. of 
this notice, and it must therefore suffice to 
say that there will be seen on the gallery 
walls and typical examples 
from the hands of a considerable number of 
the greater painter-gravers of past time. 
many of these are well 
either in the original or in 
similes, some of the most important being 
among the most familiar, such as_ the 
Dirers, Rembrandts, and Blakes; but 
there is an appreciable number little 
known, certainly on this side of the Atlantic, 
students, among 


interesting 


Of course prints 


known, fac- 


by either collectors or 


them being engravings by such masters as 


Martin and Barthel Schongauer, Israel 
van Meckenem, Allart Claes, Jacopo de 


Barbari, Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, Julio Cam- 


pagnola, and Marcantonio, etchings by 


liepolo, Gabriel de St. Aubin, and Camille 
Pissarro, aquatints by Goya, color prints 
by Blake, and woodcuts by Wolf Huber, 


Burgkmair, and several of the 
In addition, 
and 


Baldung, 
talian Renaissance masters. 
there are some extremels 
rare anonymous prints, such, for example, 
as an early German painted woodcut of 
Saint Onophrius and several prints trom 


Interesting 


the primitive Florentine series of engravings 
known as the Life of Christ 
Virgin. There are also a number of prints 
of great importance from the 
view of the history of technique, including 


ot the 


and of the 
point of 
etchings by an anonymous member 
Hopfer family, Durer, Lucas of Leyden, 
Dirck Vellert, and Elzheimer; an aquatint 
by Daniel Hopfer; engravings by Pol- 
laiuolo, Mantegna, and Julio Campagnola; 
woodcuts by Ugo da Carpi, Cranach, 
Burgkmair, Goltzius, Bewick, and Harvey; 
and mezzotints by Wallerant Vaillant and 
Jodocus Bickart. 

Although as vet far from 
collection that it is hoped ultimately to 
form, the Museum nevertheless has al- 
ready succeeded in getting together a most 
interesting lot of prints, and, In spite of the 
fact that there are still serious and obvious 
lacunae in the historical sequence, the 
collection is able to offer the student a 
series of samples of the printed picture in a 
of its various periods and 


W.M. 1, Jr. 
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EARLY JAPANESE SCULPTURE. A _ col- 
lection of Japanese sculpture formed in 
Osaka by a foreigner in the days when the 
treasures of old and ruined temples were 
sold as bric-a-brac, was disposed of after 
the death of its owner. The Museum 
was too late to pick out the best pieces, 
but the collection was traced to a Japanese 
dealer in San Francisco who showed all the 
late pieces in their glories of gilt and elabo- 
rate haloes and buried the older ones in 














PAIR OF NI-TEN, 


the dark depths of his cellar. Fortunately 
a pair of Ni-ten, temple guardians, were 
too tall to be altogether concealed under 
the accumulation of packing cases and 
broken limbs. <A strong, bold head defied 
the rubbish and darkness and seemed to 
call attention to a period when the fresh 
l’ang Chinese art was a revelation to the 
Japanese and an example followed for 
many centuries. The Museum had the 
head brought to the light and the result 
is the two splendid early wooden Japanese 
figures which now stand in Room 11, Wing 
E. They have suffered from the hand of 
time, each lost an arm in the fray, a hand 
here and a foot there had to be restored 
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JOGWAN 


ART 


by pious if not always very skilful hands, 
and the fearful trodden under 
foot have given way to as humble newer 


monsters 
demons. The worms and the carelessness 
of man have left us enough to show two tem- 
ple guardians, the Japanese Ni-ten, worthy 
of our admiration. They show 
determined heroes not in the exaggerated 
theatrical poses which later times adopted, 


us strong, 


not perhaps of the Tempio period, the 


golden age of Japanese sculpture, but 

















PERIOD, 794-557 


very little later, of the Jogwan 
(794-887), which still corresponds to the 
are closely 


Chinese T’ang with which they 
related. 


NEAR EASTERN CALLIGRAPHY. The Mu 


seum has recently acquired, by purchase 


and gift, a number of examples of Near 
Eastern calligraphy. Two very hand- 


some pages of the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury are probably Egyptian, and display 
a late form of Cufic writing; three later 
pieces, the gift of Samuel T. Peters, are 
Koran, Persian, of the 
the 


parts of pages ol a 


late thirteenth century, attributed t 
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Yakut, and written in a beau 


tifu nd perfectly developed form. « 
Naskl 

In connection with these acquisitions, a 
few general note pon the art of callig 
rapt m be Of interest 

[he Cuftic script takes its name from the 
town of Cufa, which, until the foundation 
1 Bagdad, was the most important center 
( Moslem life in the East and a_ place 
Vhere the transcription of ancient writings 
\ extensivel carried on. Here no 
doubt, was made the first application of 
such monumental Script to writing upon 
apVru 


The traditional origins of the script are 


and various that they cannot be 


| 


taken up in so short a space as this, but 


we find that the Cufic writing, as well as 
had pens 
into Arabia in the first 
Whatever 


Was In cOMm- 


Moham- 


the Aramaic, which it tollowed 


trated some distance 


centuries of the Christian era 


t 


the time of its introduction, 1 


mon use from before the time ol 
med until the tenth century 
\ more cursive torm of writing, the 


time Tor 


Naskhi, was 
writing on papyrus or parchment, and this 


used at the same 


gradually forced the Cufic out of general 
US¢ The Cufic, in contradistinction § to 
the Naskhi, was the hieratic script, and 
by the end of the tenth century we find the 


former used only tor monumental inscrip- 


tions cut In stone, for legends on coins, and 
for practically no other literary production 
than the 
Koran. The oldest 
Koran is from 784 A. D. 
copies of the Koran of the third and fourth 
centuries of the Hegira (IX—X century 
\. D.), with one exception, Cufic is used 
[he position of the calligraphers of the 
that of slaves, was 


the 


transcription of th 
dated 
In this, as in all 


in. Islam 
COp\ of the 


time, while nominally 


comparable to that of the artists of 
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Renaissance or the group of trained men 
whom Charlemagne gathered about himself 
[hey worked under the direct patronage of 
the Caliph, vving one with another for his 
favor 

most famous of these men 


Mosta-‘semi, whose s¢ ript 


Perhaps the 
Yakut al 
was called the “model of all calligraphers.”’ 
He is heard of in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century 
last Caliph of Bagdad The 


Was 


and was the slave of the 


favor ac- 


him by his master was largely re- 
which he 


favor 


cords d 
sponsible for the perfection 


attained in his art; and when this 


was withdrawn, the quality of his writing 
began to fail 

\t the beginning ot 
the reed, which served him as pen, with the 


his career he used 


end cut straight across, then changed to 


the use of a point cut obliquely, thus 


gaining a greater contrast in the widths ot 
his lines 
It is said that he copied the 


that 


Koran one 


thousand and times favorite 
} 


number of the 


one 
\rabians In 
there are three Korans from_ his 
which date from the third 
the thirteenth century—the 
the Hegira 
copies in Cairo and Paris attributed to a 


(onstan- 
Ling ple 
hand, 


quarter ol 


two ol 


seventh ot There are also 
little earlier date 

Yakut died at Bagdad in 1298 and was 
buried in the mosque which he had adorned 
with lines cut in the stone and with tablets 
written by himself. He left six pupils 
who became famous in their dav. 


oa. i & 
[HE CONSOLATION OF ARIADNI This 
classic theme is treated by Bryson Bur- 
roughs in a painting recently purchased 
by the Museum out of the Arthur Hop- 


pock Hearn Fund and shown this month 


in the Room of Recent Accessions 
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AN IMPORTANT LOAN OF LACE. 
Through Mrs. John | 
Parsons, whose private collection of laces 
ranks among the finest in the country, the 
Museum has been privileged to add to its 
exhibit a ol 


the courtesy of 


beautiful 


usual interest. 


already group un- 

\ bit of lace always appeals to the im- 
agination. Among the rich fabrics 
the central case of Gallery 
the former Fragonard room, the alluring 
charm of the dainty cap fashioned in finest 
point d’Alengon can only be pictured as 
perched upon the exquisitely coifed head 
of a piquant French woman, and the mar- 
velous bas de rochet immediately above it is 
Instantly visualized on the sumptuous robe 
of a priestly figure within the glow of a 


dis- 


plaved In IQ), 


dimly lighted altar. In this flounce of 
point d’Angleterre, presented to Mrs 
Parsons by the former owner, Cardinal 
Hohenlohe, the art of Flanders’ national 


industry is seen at its best. The design, 
with its regal peacock, is of great beauty, 
delineated the 


technician. <A 


by 


the pattern’ perfectly 
deft 


fingers of a bobbin 





charming strip of point d’ Angleterre trom 


the lace cabinet of Marie Antoinette brings 
to mind the 


Hed 


always 


daintily ru fichus 


associated with the memory of this queen 
\mong the twenty-four pieces, how 
] 


ever, two flounces Of Magnificent point de 


Hounces that in 


France stand preeminent, 


the early davs of their history certainl 
figured among the princely treasures o 
church dignitaries or the roval gifts o 
court favorites \s the collection now 


stands, the display of needlepoint in Gal- 


lery 18 comprises, among other treasures 
six magnificent flounces of point de France 
each measuring not less than twenty-four 


inches in depth and from three to five vards 
The two in Mrs col- 


Parsons 


in length 


lection represent two distinct periods 
one, with its delicate scrolls and exquis- 
itely balanced ornaments, reflects the best 


period of the art as produced under thi 
court patronage of the Grand Monarch; 
the other, equally beautiful, shows a later 
development of the fabric and represents 
the best tvpe of pattern evolved during the 


Regenc y. 
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In one of the central cases in the adjoin- 
ing gallery, with the seventeenth-century 
fabrics, are displaved a splendid bedspread 
and cover of Italian cutwork and reticello, 
also a part of this collection. 


This latest loan will prove of unusual 
interest to the many friends of the lace 
collection whose loyalty to the Museum 


has been so potent a factor in its develop- 
ment. 


Raku Bows. The Cha no vu, or tea 
ceremony, which has had such a great influ- 
ence on the development of Japanese art and 
which haseven left itsstampon the character 
of the people, reached the prominent posi- 
tion which it still holds in the artistic life of 


the nation, during the Ashikaga period. 
With severe laws, partly prompted by 


political reasons, and under the guidance 
of Rikiu, the greatest adept of the tea 
ceremony, the Shogun Yoshimasa (1436- 
1480) laid down the rules of sober taste, 
severe etiquette, and utmost refinement 
which have remained its 
and strength. 

lhe material used for the tea ceremony 
is seemingly the simplest, unadorned, but 
also the best of its kind as well in work- 
manship as in fitness for \mongst 
this the pottery, the more elegant porcelain 
being barred, consists of the Chawan or tea 
bowl, a large cup; the Chazre or tea holder, 
a tea caddy with a small ivory cover; and 
the Midzusashi or waterpot. Of these the 
two first mentioned are the most important: 
the tea bowl has to be fit to keep the tea 
warm and has to be agreeable to the touch; 
the Chaire, more than handled, has 
to please the eve by its refined and beauti- 
ful shape and the charm of its glazes. The 
very best specimens of pottery are found 
amongst these simple objects used in the 
tea ceremony, round which Japanese art 
centered; the potters 
have produced their masterpieces in these 
beautiful, simple pieces. 

Specially for winter use, when it is 
essential that the tea should keep its 
temperature, the Raku bowls are in great 
demand. They are made of thick, porous 
clay which retains the heat and covered 
with a beautiful black or red unctuous 


characteristics 


use 


seen 


sO long greatest 
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glaze; they are admirably moulded to fit 
in the two hands that carry the cup to 
the lips; and they are in their rough 
appearance and real refinement the very 
emblems of the tea ceremony. 

It was a Corean who in the sixteenth 
century first made this kind of ware. His 


widow is famed to have perfected the 
Raku pottery, and the rare pieces still 
existing are called after her Amayaki, 


woman’s ware. They open the series of 
Raku made by twelve generations of more 
or less famous potters, her descendants. 
The potters the name of Raku 
when the Taiko Hideyoshi, the actual 
founder of the Tokugawa shogunate, gave 


took 


Chojiro, the son of the Corean, in ap- 
preciation of his products a gold seal 
inscribed with the letter raku, which 


means contentment or happiness, a letter 
known in ceramics because it is the second 
letter in the name of Yung-lo, the Chinese 
Emperor (1403-1424), famous for the 
porcelain made during his reign. The 
letters Yung-lo, in Japanese pronunciation 
Yei raku, or long happiness, were used in 
the eighteenth century by another potter 
to sign his ware, which in many cases Is a 
reproduction of the Chinese Yung-lo 
porcelain. This seal in slightly different 
forms was used up to the present day by 
the Raku potters to stamp 
their wares, and like the different designs 
of the same hall mark on European silver, 
it helps in recognizing the successive kinds 
of Raku pottery where the apparent simi- 
larity makes identification difficult. 

The Museum has brought together a 
series of these Raku bowls beginning with 
the Amavaki, the product of the mother of 
the family, up to one made by Kichizaye- 
mon, the present potter still working in 
All the twelve generations are 
represented, some with red bowls as well 
as black ones; and some bowls by brothers 
of Raku potters in the direct line, are also 
shown. In the same case are three typical 
Vidzusashi or water jars, one by Doniu, 
also called Nonko, the fourth generation 
of Raku potters, who died in 1657, and 
also two red bowls which, though similar 
to the ware under consideration, are 
different in clay and stvle. Thev are not 


succeeding 


Kvoto. 
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imitations, because in the appearance of 
the clay there is no attempt to deceive 
and because their greater beauty of glaze 
and form, though based on the Raku 
types, indicates the master hand. They 
are pieces made by the great Koyetsu, the 
famous potter, lacquerer, calligraph, and 
art expert. One which has suffered from 
the ravages of time bears his signature in 
beautiful gold lacquer writing; the other 
has the more indisputable signature of 
a glorious red crackled glaze. 


Mopern Hewmets. In Gallery H 7 of 
the Department of Arms and Armor there 
has been placed on temporary exhibition 
a German helmet given to the Museum 
by Sumner Healey, a late model of the 
French helmet, and a model of the Ameri- 
can helmet. It may be interesting to note 
that the French type of helmet is used in 
both the Italian and Belgian armies, and 
that the American helmet in use at the 
present time is modeled after the English 
helmet. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 
The Fortyv-eighth Annual Report of the 
Trustees for the vear ended December 31, 
1917, has been sent to all the members of 
the Museum, and will be mailed upon ap- 
plication to any person. A new edition of 
the Charter, Constitution, By-Laws, Lease, 
and Laws Relating to the Museum, brought 
up to date, has just been tssued. 


CaTaLtoGcues. In connection with the 
temporary exhibitions opened in March, 
three publications have been issued: a 
Handlist of Works by Rembrandt! 
Paintings, Drawings, Etchings—exhibited 
together March 4 to 31, a list of 89 numbers 
arranged according to subject—portraits, 
nudes, studies from every-day life, land- 
scapes, and biblical and imaginary themes; 
a Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of the 
Works of Albert P. Ryder,? with an intro- 
duction by Bryson Burroughs and 48 half- 
tone illustrations; and a Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of American Sculpture, * con- 
Price, 5 cents 


‘12 pp., octavo. 


“Vill, 12 pp. 48 ill. octavo. Price, 25 cents 


x, 24 pp. 10 ill. octavo Price, 25 cents 
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taining 88 numbers and 16 half-tone re- 
productions of the sculpture exhibited. 


THe Lecture Courses. The coming 
month will see the conclusion of the Mu- 
seum lectures of the season. The Sunday 
course, which has been continued 
last October, has seemed to meet a 
mand, all of the lectures having been well 
attended, and the Saturday afternoon 
course, numbering seven lectures, has been 
given to good audiences. These 
will be continued next vear. The atten- 
tion of members is called to the fact that, 
although the more formal lectures are 
over for the season, the services of the In- 
structors are always at their disposition for 
guidance or help in seeing the collections. 

Ihe story-hours, given by Miss Chandler 
on Saturday mornings for members’ chil- 
dren, and on Sunday afternoons for the 
general public, have met with a cordial 
reception, the Sunday stories particularly 
drawing large audiences of interested young 
people accompanied often by their parents 
The children’s interest in the things they 
have heard about and seen, because the 
stories are always illustrated by objects in 
the Museum, is attested by the sketches 
and stories they have drawn or written, of 
their own accord or in connection with 
their tasks in school during the week 
From April 22 to April 30 a group of these, 
the work of some of the elementary schools, 
correlating their English, History, and 
Drawing with the collections in the Mu- 
seum, will be shown in Class Room C. 


since 


de- 


courses 


Lecrures FOR THE Dear. In the Sep- 
tember, IO17, issue of the Volta Review 
Miss Jane B. Walker, under the title, 
An Open Door for the Hard of Hearing, 
from the vantage-point of her 
own experience the reasonableness, 1m- 
mediate success, and probable far-reaching 


discusses 


results of giving lectures for lip-readers in 
museums of art. In her words, 
“The unique importance of art in the lives 
of the very generally 
There are the deat 
the art department is unusually well or- 
ganized and where the pupils are given ex- 
ceptional opportunities in this field of 


own 


conceded 


where 


deaf is 


schools for 
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study; but there are other schools where — feeling about them the presence of beau- 
the work never goes beyond the teaching — tiful forms and colors, must be a memor- 


of handicrafts, which are, to be sure, an) able awakening. The association with : 
essential part of the deat child’s equip- other children trom various schools, the Pa 
ment The problem which the educators | stimulation of competition in lip-reading, c 
have to meet is perhaps greater than the — and the new stories and ideas given in the 
lavman realizes Knowing that deat chil- — lecture itself, all contribute toward the in- 
dren must be deprived of music, the © terest of the occasion.” ; 


spoken drama, sermons, lectures, and that Iwo more of Miss Walker’s lectures are 


ereat world of spiritual and intellectual scheduled for this vear: one, on George 
stimulus which reaches the hearing child Inness, to be given for adults on April 18; 


rough his ears, the lavman_ logically one, on Myths in Marble, to be given for 


oncludes that art is one field to which — children on May 2 
the di hild’s footsteps should be turned 
Here may be made up to him through his SOLDIERS AND SAILORS AT THE Museum. 
eves What he has missed through his de- \n active campaign of publicity has been 
fective hearing Here he may be taught carried on by the Museum for the benefit 
to appreciate beauty, whether in a vase or of soldiers and sailors. Posters conveving 
templ If possible, he should be taught information about the Museum have been 
to use his own hands and to become himself — placed in the barracks of the camps near 
creator of beaut New York City and in the various clubs 
The visit to the Museum ts in itself and other places where soldiers and sailors 
oft great worth to these voung minds whosi congregate The number ot men avail- 
horizons are necessarily narrow To chil- ng themselves of the opportunity of 
dren who come from homes which. art seeing the collections either alone or under 
probably crowded and dreary and unbeau- guidance by a member of the staff is in- 
tiful, the experience of passing through — creasingly noticeable, especially on Satur- 
the spacious galleries of the Museum, of lav and Sunday \ 
Do 
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oes ; Pe eee 1C 1 ArIC 
LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS “ 
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MARCH, IQIO Me 
A 
1 
CLASS OBIEC] SOU RCH Cas 
ARMS AND ARM Cannon and two cannon balls, French hi 
Wine H, Room o fourteenth century -urchase ge 
’ 491 
CERAMICS Pottery mould for plaque, Horse Attacked A 
Floor Il, Room 5 by liger, Han dynastv; saucer, Sung : 
t 
vnastv; cup, Ming (Yung-lo) dvnasty 
Chinese Purct 
CRYSTALS, JADES, | *Bone ornament, jade plaque, and jad 
Wing -, Room 8 hatchet, Chinese, Han dynasty Purchase 
DRAWINGS Crucifixion, artist unknown, German, fil 
teenth century \nonvmous Giit 
MEDALS, PLAQUES ( iBronze medal, Benjamin Franklin, by Dr ‘ 
R. Lait McKenzie Gift of Dr. R. Tait Mcken pl 
Zit 
METALWORK *lron plaque, Kicking Horse, Han dynasty 
Wing £, Room bronze-gilt weight, Tiger and Bear 
l’ang dynasty—Chinese Purchase 
tlron fireback, English, eighteenthcentury Gift of Charles of Lor 
MINIATURES AND MAN Iwo paintings, Indian, late sixteenth cen i 
Yid 
SCRIPTS tury Purchase 


(Wing E, Room 13 
*Not vet placed on Exhibition + Recent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6 
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CLASS OBJECT 
PAINTINGS....... tConsolation of Ariadne, by Bryson Bur- 
POUMIND ina, caisson has as cia 
SCULPTURE...... *Five bronze plaques, four masks, and one 


half of a bronze-gilt key-tiger, Chinese, 


Han dynasty; fblack stone relief, Vishnu, 
Indian, late twelfth century eed 
WoopWORK AND FURNi- Two chests, carved and inlaid, and four 


TURE chest fronts, Syrian (Damascus), eigh- 

Wing E, Room 13 EOCTITT COMTUEY cs k oc cack ctmene he 

; *Carved and gilded wood stand, modern 
(jor display (ore 


*Dolmetsch clavicord made by Chickering 
& Co., American (Boston), dated 1907 
Wing F, Room 21 Mirror with carved wood frame, English, 
middle of eighteenth century cia 
Painting: Lady at the Tea Table, by Mary 
AMINO oy evi atavere Sug 5s eve oe eats 


(Floor Il, Room 20 


Stone relief, Trimurti, Indian, mediaeval. . 


Two pieces of lace, point de France, French, 
early nineteenth century....... 


(Wing E, Room 13) 
Wing H, Room 18) 
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Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of P. W. | 

Lent by Mrs 
anan 

Lent by Mrs. f 

Lent through 


Havemever 


Lent by 


Miss ( 


DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


JANUARY-MARCH, IQI8 


THE LIBRARY ; 
W.L. Andrew Mrs. G. H. Thomas 


Donn Barber R. H. Tripy 


C. A. M. Barlow 
Bashford Dean 
ot de \ ivo 

}.C. J. Drucker 
Forrest F. Dryden Anonymous 
Messrs. Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company William F. Hopson 
A. E. Gallatin 

Cass Gilbert 

W. L. Hildburgh 

Miss Deborah Kallen 

\aron N. Levey 

Mrs. William C. Lobenstein 
E. Montaille 


Russell F. Whitehea 


Ferdinand Meder 

V. Winthrop Newma 
Rudolph Ruzicka 
Arthur Sachs 

Carl J]. Ulmann 


Mrs. Schuyler Van R 


John P. Peters, D. D. 
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Frederick Keppel & Co. 


THE DEF T. OF 


Messrs. Parish Watson & Co 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


APRIL 13——MAY 7, IQIS 


> 


SOU R¢ 


PRINTS 


of 


April 13. Storv-Hour (For Members’ Children Anna C., ¢ ey 

14 Story-Hour Anna C. Chandler 

14 Goya William M. Ivins, Jr 

7 Paul Revere (For the Blind) Winifred E. Howe 

18 George Inness (For the Deaf lane B. Walker 

2! Swords of the Samurai F. M. Pedersen 

28 French Furniture Charles R. Richards 
May 1 Indian Legends (For the Blind Anna C. Chandler 

2 Myths in Marble (For the Deaf) Jane B. Walker 

7 Gallery Talks (For Public School Teachers) Museum Instructors 


* } ' " 
Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
TRoom of Recent Accessions (Floor |, Room 6) 
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